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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Section of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Mathematics in the Middle States and 
Maryland was held in the Central High School, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 16, 1913, President Maurice J. 
Babb in the chair. 

Henry G. Gummere, professor of mathematics, Drexel Insti- 
tute, presented an interesting paper on " The Reduction of Ob- 
servations." 

The Discussion, " Should Algebra be Taught in the Public 
Secondary Schools?" was led by Jesse D. Burks, head of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia; George Gailey 
Chambers, Chairman of the Committee on Advanced Standing, 
University of Pennsylvania ; William D. Lewis, principal of the 
William Penn High School for Girls, and J. Eugene Baker, prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia High School for Girls. They were fol- 
lowed by remarks by mathematicians, scientists and others — all 
on the affirmative side of the question. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: — 
President, Dr. Fletcher Durell, Laurenceville School, Laurence- 
ville, N. J. ; Vice-President, Mr. Thomas Moore, West Philadel- 
phia High School for Boys ; Secretary, Elizabeth B. Albrecht, 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; Members of the Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Katharine D. Brown, Drexel Institute, Pro- 
fessor George G. Chambers, University of Pennsylvania. 

Free to Teachers.- — Any teacher, upon request, will receive 
without expense a copy of a new booklet, "Jack." This little 
story, copyrighted by Dr. Charles A. Coulomb, Ph.D., contains 
interesting and helpful suggestions on class drill in the use of 
a dictionary. Why not make use of " Jack's " experiences to 
teach your pupils the advantages of early forming the dictionary 
habit? Address the publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

With the opening of school our Association should take on 
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new life and helpfulness. Every member should try and enlist 
the interest of at least one who is not a member and get them 
to join. 

The Free Spirit of Modem Progress. — For the. information 
of many inquiring friends, it seems wise at this time to say that 
there will be no " new " Century in the sense of a changed 
Century. There can be none. In remaining the " old " Cen- 
tury, merely growing with the times, merely holding fast to its 
historic place in the front of progress, this magazine, in these 
richer days of hard thinking and prompt acting and strenuous 
living, these tumultuous days of changing eras, remains by mere 
definition the organ of what is noblest and forwardest in Ameri- 
can life. The first editor of this magazine stated editorially 
that it was conducted in " the free spirit of modern progress and 
the broadest literary catholicity." The fourth editor joyfully 
reaffirms this creed. There can be no simpler and more compre- 
hensive statement of this magazine's present spirit and purposes. 

To Promote Good Citizenship. — In the twentieth-anniversary 
number, Richard Watson Gilder, who, on Dr. Holland's death 
in 1881, succeeded to the editorship, reaffirmed the creed in 
these words: "If there is any one dominant sentiment which an 
unprejudiced reviewer would recognize as pervading these forty 
half-yearly volumes, it is, we think, a sane and earnest Ameri- 
canism. Along with and part of the American spirit has been 
the earnest endeavor to do all that such a publication might 
do to increase the sentiment of union throughout our diverse 
sisterhood of States — the sentiment of American nationality. 
It has always been the aim of The Century not only to be a 
force in literature and art, but to take a wholesome part in the 
discussion of great questions; not only to promote good litera- 
ture and good art, but good citizenship." Allowing for dif- 
ferent conditions, Mr. Gilder might have written this for to-day. 
In the same editorial utterance Mr. Gilder dwelt strongly upon 
"the spirit of experiment" which, he said, had always inspired 
The Century's policy. This we take to be merely another 
phrase for Dr. Holland's " free spirit of modern progress." 
Five years later, on the occasion of The Century's twenty-fifth 
anniversary, Mr. Gilder wrote in these pages : " During the next 
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ten years there should be in America especially a revival of 
creative literature. If there is, or should be at any particular 
time, a lack of energy, or a lack of quantity or quality, in the 
American literary output, it can be merely temporary; for our 
condition is full of social, political, and industrial problems ; life 
in the New World is replete with strenuous exertion of every 
kind, of picturesque contrasts, and of innumerable themes fit to 
inspire literary art. American life is rich in feeling and action 
and meaning." 



